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THE RED LAMP. 


THE CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


MATIDA? DEERING. 5...+00'c 0 ess A rich spinster 

TIRGOLOS DEERING, «5 Vcc en e'ss oe 0 c'o0,2 Her nephew 

PALICe MIEPRING! 2 Ais sie ett ost Harold's sister 

ARCHIE CCAREE, s'slcs occ ceteee A young lawyer 

TSI? WORTH 5 dels viele Cea A man of ull t ades 

ANNIE O’SHANE. 2.0000. Maid at the Deerings 
SYNOPSIS. 


Act I. Living-room of the Deering house. In 


@ suburb of New York. 
Act II. The same. Five minutes later. 


Time. An evening of the present. 
NOTES ON CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES. 


Matitpa Deerrnc. An elderly spinster, spare 
of figure and free of speech. Dress elaborate 
and fussy. Wears a large over-trimmed hat. 
Dominates the house-hold. Considers money 
necessary to respectability. 

Harotp Deerinc. A slim boy of eighteen, dis- 
content with his narrow life. Manly instincts. 
Wears blue serge sack suit. 

Auice Deerinc. A pretty girl of seventeen. 
Has spirit: means to ey the man of her choke, 
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Wears a dark tailored suit in Act I, and a white 
evening dress in Act II. 

ArcHIgE Crarke. A tall, good-looking man of 
twenty-five, just starting a legal practice. Wears 
a dress-suit, with ulster over it at entrance. 

Birt WortH. A heavy-set man of thirty-five 
years, rough and illiterate. Unshaven. Wears old 
trousers, and a faded coat over a sweater. Has a 
red handkerchief tied around his neck. 

Annie O’SHaNneE. A bright Irish house-maid of 
thirty years. Wears cap and apron. 


THE RED LAMP. 


AGiet. 


Scene :—Living-room in the Deering house. A 
comfortably furnished room. A door rear 
center from hall; a door R. to other rooms. 
A window, with shade, atL. A table at center 
bearing books, magazines, paper-cutter, news- 
paper, matches and a small unlighted lamp of 
unique design, with a red globe. A stand by 
the window L., with a potted plant on it. A 
closet or cupboard rear RK. A couch R. front. 
Chairs, rugs, pictures, etc. Electric wall- 
lights, worked by a switch at rear. 


sie 4° Hed 
5 ——) 
{6 8 \ 
1. Door from hall. 2 Door from other rooms, Window. 
& Stand. 5. Table, 6. Couch. 7. Closet. 8 Electric tight switch. 
CURTAIN. 


DISCOVERED :—The stage is discovered empty, 
and dark, except for light from outside 
through the window L. The window is pushed 
open Gnd Birt WortH climbs stealthily into 
the room. He sgeRe ab cut and tip-toes across 
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the room. He knocks over a chair which falls 
with a crash. He starts and peers off R. 
Harotp DEERING enters rear. 


Harotp. Is that you, Annie? 


(Bit WortH doesn’t answer. He starts to go 
off x. Haroxp turns electric light switch: 
the lights flare on. Stage fully lighted. Bit. 
turns with a start.) 


Haroip. (surprised but not frightened) Hello! 


(BiLL moves toward him. Haroip springs to the 
table, picks up the paper-cutter and aims tt at 
BILL. ) 


Harotp. Throw up your hands or I fire! 
(Bri1u stops short and throws up his hands.) 


Haro.p. I say, this is a go! 

Biti. It’s me first job, mister. 

Harotp. What are you after? 

Birt. Somethin’ to eat. 

Harotp. Are you really hungry? 

Birt. Am I? I could eat the cheese out of a 
mouse-trap, and if you’ve got a canary ;—well, 
uide the bird-seed, that’s all. 

Haroitp. There’s plenty of food in the house. 
I hate to see a man go hungry. If food ‘s really 
all you want, I'll give it to you. 

Bit. You're all right, boy. (starts toward 
Haro_p) 

Harotp. (waving paper-cutter) Hold on! 
(BILL stops) How do I know this isn’t a trick? 


(sternly) I’ve a mind to put a bullet through 
your heart. 
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Birt. Cut it out! 

Haroitp. What do you mean? 

Birt. Just what I say. If you want my heart 
you'll have to cut it out; that’s a paper-cutter you’ve 
got there. 

Haroip. Well, it’s a sharp one! 

Bitu. (advancing) You're a sharp ’un. 


(Harorp drops the paper-cutter to table, and puts 
up his fists in fighting attitude.) 


Harotp. Come on! 


(As Bill reaches the table, he sees the lamp and 
stops short with a start of amazement. Leans 
over, excited, and picks up the lamp.) 


Birt. Where’d you get this lamp, mister? 

Harotp. That belonged to my father. 

Birt. It came from South America. 

Harotp. Yes. My father bought it down there 
years ago. Have you been to South America? 

Birt. Pretty near all over it! There’s only one 
place where they make lamps like this. In Terra- 
Bara, Peru. 

Haroitp. That’s where father got it. 

Birt. It’s a good-luck lamp. 

Harotp. A good-luck lamp? I didn’t know 
that. 

Bitt. You didn’t know that? Why the natives 
down there believe that when you're in trouble all 
you've got to do is to light one of these lamps, and 
your troubles disappear. I believe it, too. I’ve 
tried it. Why, once down in Terra-Bara I was out 
of a job, lit one of these lamps, and what d’you 
think happened? 

Harotp. What did happen? (expectant) 
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Brit. A man saw the light, come to the house 
and give me a good-payin’ job then and there. 

Harotp. (disappointed) Oh, I thought it 
would have summoned up a genii at least. 

Birt. No, this is a real good-luck lamp; it 
gin’t Aladdin’s lamp, or any other fairy-story one. 

Harotp. You believe that lamp brings good 
Juck? (as Birt nods) Well, I don’t. It never 
brought me any. 

Biri. That’s because you’ve never lighted it. 
See, the wick’s not burned; it’s brand new. 

Haroip. That’s right. Say, I wonder who put 
that lamp there on the table. We always keep it in 
that closet. Good luck, eh? Well, I'll put it to 
the test. Hand it over; I'll fill it. 

BILL. (shaking it) It is filled: it’s got oil in it 
already. 

Haroitp. That’s strange. Now I wonder whe 
filled it! 

BILL. (puts lamp back on table) You won't 
have to fight me, boy. I don’t do any crooked 
work where there’s one of these lamps around. 
This is where Billy Worth says good-night. 
(moves L.) 

Harotp. You're superstitious, are you? 

Birt. That’s right. And you know what I be- 
lieve? Good luck’ll come my way just because I 
found that lamp. 

Harotp. Wait; I'll get you something to eat 
before you go. 

Birt. That’s a starter. 

HARoLp. (takes up a match) First I’m going to 
try this lamp and see if it brings me good luck. 

BILL. (looks around room) You’ve got about 
everything a feller could want now, haven’t you? 

Harotp. No. I’m tied here like a baby, I’ve 
been treated like a kid all my life. I want to get 
out and see the world, I want to travel, I want to 
go to South America! (strikes match) 
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Britt. Why don’t you? 

MatILpA. (off stage) Harold! 

Harotp. That’s why! (blows out match and 
calls off) In just a minute, Auntie. (to BiLx) 
My Aunt won’t let me travel alone, and she won’t 
travel with me till my sister is married. She has 
control of all the money. 

Birt. She’s got the key of the cash-box, eh? 

_Harotp. Yes. Doesn’t even let me have 
cigarette money. 

Bit. (taking dirty box of cigarettes from 
pocket) Have one? 

Harotp. Will I? (takes cigarette) Say, my 
name’s Harold Deering. 

Birt. Mine’s Bill Worth. 

Harotp. Say, Billy Worth, tell me about South 
America. Where’s the best place for a man like 
me to go to? 

Matixpa. (off stage) Harold! 

Haro. (speaking off) Yes, Aunt Matilda. 

Matitpa. (off stage) Are you in the living- 
room? 

Haroip. (to Bit, frightened) She’s coming! 
If she finds you here, she’ll— Heaven only knows 
what she won’t do. Quick—the window! 

Biti. (as he hurries to window) I could tell 
you a lot about South America. 

Harotp. Come back and tell me. My Aunt’s 
going out; my sister's going with her. When 
they’ve gone, come back. I'll have some supper 
ready for you. 

Bitt. That was straight goods I gave you about 
this being my first crooked job. 

Harotp. I believe you. Hurry! 

Bit. (half through the wmdow) How’ll I 
know when your Aunt’s gone? 

Harotp. The red lamp! As soon as she’s gone 
I’ll light the red lamp and put it here by the 


‘window. 
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Bri. (nods) For good luck! 

Harotp. Yes, for good luck. When you see 
that red light in the window, you'll know the coast 
is clear. 

Birt. (nods) And T’ll come in at the door, and 
give you some fine pointers on South America. 

Harotp. Great! 

MatILpA. (off stage) Harold! 

Harotp. Hurry! 


(Brit climbs quickly out of the window and disap- 
pears from sight. Haroip turns guiltily as 
MaTILDA DEERING enters rear, her hat on, 
pulling on her gloves. Waroitpv holds the 
cigarette quickly behind him. MarTILpDa carries 
a reticule.) 


Matitpa. What are you doing, Harold? 

Harotp. Ir Nothing at all. That is, I was 
admiring the night. Such a lovely night! The 
stars, the moon, such a glorious heaven! (forgets 
and gestures with the hand in which he holds 
cigarette) 

Matitpa. A cigarette! You've been smoking. 
Against my wishes! Where did you get that 
cigarette, Harold? You needn’t answer me. I 
know. Mr. Clarke gave it to you. 

Harotp. Archie Clarke? 

MatiLpa. Certainly. You needn’t deny it. 
He’s in love with your sister Alice. He has bribed 
you. What did you promise to do for Mr. Clarke 
in return for that poisonous weed? Don’t perjure 
yourself! You brought your sister a note from 
Mr. Clarke, I dare say. What was in that note? 

Harotp. But Auntie—— 

Matitpa. I demand to know the contents of 
that letter. 

Harotp. There wasn’t any letter. Archie didn’t 
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give me the cigarette. (he tosses it out of window) 
There, does that satisfy you? 

_Mativpa. Um! I shall have to question your 
sister about this. 

Harotp. Jook here, Auntie, I want to go to 
South America. 

Matitpa. South America! Harold! -Never let 
me hear you speak of that horrible country again. 
Think of the wild characters there, the rough men! 
Besides, your sister and I need your protection. 
Which reminds me, Alice and I are going over to 
old Mrs. Terret’s this evening for a cup of tea. 

Harotp. Want me to see you over? 

MaTiLpA. No, it’s only a step. You can see 
Mrs. Terret’s light from the window there. 
(Harotp looks from window and nods) I wish 

ou to remain at home and guard the house. Annie 
is in, and will answer the door-bell if anyone calls. 
Emerson’s Essays are here on the table, or if you 
prefer to read Bergson, here is his “ Creative 
Evolution.” 

Haron. (rebellious) Oh, I want to get out in 
the world like Dad did, and do something! 

Matitna. There is plenty to do here. (lower- 
ing her voice) Keep a close watch on your sister. 
I believe Mr. Clarke finds some means to com- 
municate with her in spite of my precautions. 

Haroitp. Why do you object to Archie Clarke? 
I think Alice will be lucky to get him. 

MaTILDA. (shocked) It would be a calamity. 
How can you even picture such a thing? 

Harotp. He’s good looking, isn’t he? 

Matitpa. I’ve never seen Mr. Clarke. I have 
no desire to see him. He is unsuited to Alice in 
every way. 

Harotp. Why is he? 

Matitpa. A lawyer without a client! He’s as 

or as a church-mouse; practically penniless! 

hen Alice marries, she will marry a man with 3 
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substantial bank-account. I’ll see to that. Economy 
is no longer in good taste. Besides, it’s very un- 
comfortable. Mr. Clarke is out of the question. 

Harotp. He has a rich uncle. 

Matitpa. Who may live for twenty years yet, 
and then leave his money to an Orphan-Asylum. I 
don’t believe in speculation. Rich uncles are very 
uncertain quantities. Um! I wonder how old that 
Uncle is. If I could arrange a meeting between him 
and Alice, they might find a great deal in common. 
(as HaroLtp makes a gesture of disapproval and 
goes up) Where are you going, Harold? 

Harotp. To fix up something to eat. 

Matitpa. Always eating. Tell Annie I wish te 
speak with her. 

Haroip. Yes, Auntie. (aside) Poor Archie: 


(Haroitp exits rear. As Matitpa takes up the 
newspaper, ALICE DEERING enters R.) 


Matitpa. All ready to go, Alice? Why, where’s 
your hat? 

Auice. I think I won’t go out with you, Aunt 
Matilda. I have a head-ache. I’ll stay at home. 

Matitpa. Mrs. Terret especially wishes to see 
you, Alice. 

ALICE. (sitting on couch) I don’t feel up to 
calling, Auntie. 

Matirpa. A head-ache powder will make you 
feel better at once. I’ll get one for you. 

AuicE. Please don’t. I—I don’t want to go out. 
Really I don’t, Auntie. 

Matitpa. Nonsense. I’ll get the powders. Mrs. 
Terret shan’t be disappointed if I can help it. 1 
told her I’d bring you over for a cup of tea, and 
bring you over I shall! 


(MatTILpaA exits R.) 
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Atice. You shan’t! (springs up) You shan't, 
oe shan’t, you shan’t! (tearful) Oh, why haven’t 
the courage to tell her, and face it out! 


(ANNIE enters rear.) 


Anniz. You wanted me, Miss Deering? (to 
AuicE) Where’s your Aunt? 

Autce. She'll be back in a moment. Oh, Annie, 
what shall I do? Aunt Matilda’s going to make 
me go out with her, and—(runs to ANNIE)—Oh, 
Annie, you know! 

ANNIE. (sympathetic) Is Mr. Clarke coming 
to-night, Miss Alice? 

Auice. Sh! Not so loud. 

ANNIE. (in a hoarse whisper) Is Mr. Clarke 
coming to-night ? 

Atice. Yes. I knew Auntie was going over to 
Mrs. Terret’s. I wrote Archie. I told him to 
come. I told him as soon as Auntie’d gone I’d put 
a red light in the window there, so he’d know all 
was safe. (goes rear to closet) I’m going to use 
that little a lamp that father brought from South 
America. (looks in closet) Why, it isn’t here. 

Annie. Here it is on the table, Miss Alice, and 
all filled. 

Axice. (down to table) That’s funny. Harold 
must have taken it out. 

Anniz. So it’s to be a signal, is it? 

Auice. Yes: a signal to bring Archie to the 
house. And Auntie says I’ve got to go cut with 
her! Weren’t you ever in love, Annie? 

Awnniz. I was that. 

Auice. Then you'll help me? 

Annie. I will so. Lie down on the couch there, 
Miss Alice, and I’ll rub your poor achin’, throbbin’, 
schemin’ little head. 

Auice. Oh, thank you, Annie, you’re a dear. 
(les on couch: Anniz sits by her and rubs her 
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forehead) Be careful not to muss my hair! Who 
were you in love with, Annie? 

Annie. A fine feller, Miss Alice, but for one 
failin’ he had, and couldn’t get over it. No, it 
wasn’t drink. It was worse than that. Drink you 
can cure, but the roamin’ spirit in a man, you can’t 
cure. That was his weakness; he must see the 
world, and for that he couldn’t stay in one place 
and settie down. It was down amongst the naygars 
he must travel and among the Indigoes and the 
likes of them. (sighs) Whist, it was the sad 
waste of a fine man! 

AicE. Where is he now, Annie? 

AnniE. Among the Chilchileans likely, or the 
Perystiles—naygars all of them! He went that 
way, and I went this, and we lost track of one 
another. 

Auice. Do you still care for him? 

AnniE. Can I say? If he should turn up and 
be willin’ to settle down, and lookin’ for someone 
to settle with,— (breaks off and sighs) 

Avice. You’d marry him! 

Annie. Well, I’m not sayin’ I wouldn’t. (looks 
at lamp) So that red light in the windy’s to bring 
your lawyer-boy in, is it? 

ALICE. (nods) Sh! Here comes Auntie. Rub 
harder! 


(ANNIE applies herself to rubbing Autce’s fore- 
head as MATILDA enters R., with powders.) 


ANNIE. Sure, it’s not good for you that you 
should be goin’ out this night, Miss Alice. 

Matitpa. Do you feel worse, Alice? 

A.ice. No better. If I go out I shall suffer 
terribly. 

MatiLpa. Here. Take one of these powders. 
(gives ALice powder) 

Auice. I'll take it as soon as I go to my room. 
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Thank you, Auntie. You won’t mind if I don’t go 
with you, will you? 

Matitpa. Mrs. Terret will be disappointed, it’s 
ali I can say. But if you will suffer, of course it’s 
best you remain here. Annie will look after you. 
(to ANNIE) Mr. Harold will remain at home to 
watch the house, Annie. I wish you to watch 
Mr. Harold. 

ANNIE. Yes, Miss Deering. 

Martitpa. If you smell cigarette smoke, investi- 
gate at once. That’s all, Annie. 

Annie. I understand, Miss Deering. (aside) 
The poor bye! 


(ANNIE exits rear.) 


Matitpa. By the way, Alice, does this embry- 
otic lawyer, Mr. Clarke, smoke cigarettes? 

Auice. No. 

Matitpa. Strange! Have you received a letter 
to-day from this—this impoverished person? 

Atice. Not a line. 

Matitpa. Very good. See that you have no 
further communication with this—this presuming 
pagierecr. I ask it in your own interests, Alice. 

want to see you happily married. I believe in love; 
but I don’t believe in a girl’s falling in love with a 
poor man. : 

Atice. Archie has a rich Uncle. 

Matitpa. That’s the second time my attention 
has been called to that fact this evening. Now, 
if you found the Uncle congenial 

Avice. Auntie! 

Matitpa. Um! It’s understood then, that we 
never mention the nephew again. Now go to your 
room and take the powder. 

AicE. Yes, Aunt Matilda. Have a good time 
and don’t hurry home. 

MatitpA. Be sure I shall take my time. 
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Autce. Good! 

Matitpa. What’s that? 

Axice. I said “ Good-night,” Auntie. (runs R 
and turns at door) Good-night. 

Matiupa. Good-night, Alice. 


(ALICE exits R., MATILDA crosses to table, takes up 
a match, strikes it, removes globe from red 
lamp, and lights the lamp. She adjusts the 
wick and replaces the globe. WHaroLp enters 
rear, sees what she is doing, and stops short 
in alarm. Then he comes down quickly.) 


Harotp, Aunt Matilda! What are you doing? 

Matitpa, Lighting the red lamp. 

Haroitp. You mustn’t do that! 

Matitpa. Why not? 

Harotp. It’s—it’s never been lighted before. 

Matitpa. Very true. I had it cleaned and filled 
this afternoon. 

Haroitp. But—but it’s haunted, sort of an Alad- 
din’s lamp; I mean things happen when you light 
It. 

Matitpa. Nothing’s happened yet. 

Harotp. But great Crickets! They will hap- 
pen! Look here, Auntie, what are you lighting it 
for, anyway? 

Matipa. I told old Mrs. Terret I’d put it in the 
window there before I started over, so she’d know 
when to put the tea-water on to boil. 

Haroip. The tea-water! Ha, ha, ha! By the 
window! (laughs hoarsely) 

MatTiLpA. There’s nothing to laugh at. 

Harotp. You bet there isn’t. 

MatTiLpA. Put the lamp on the stand there, 
Harold. 

Harotp. Honest Injun, Aunt Matilda, that lamp 
is supposed to bring a person good luck. 

Matiipa. I don’t believe it. 
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Haroip. Neither do I! 

MatiLpa. What are you waiting for? Put the 
lamp on the stand. 

Harotp. On the stand, yes. (takes up lamp 
reluctantly, and holds it between himself and win- 
dow. MatiLpa scans the newspaper. HaroLp re- 
moves plant from stand, puts plant on floor, carries 
Stand L. rear, puts it down there, puts lamp on 
the stand and returns center) 

Haroip. The tea’ll be done by this time, Auntie. 

Matitpa. There’s plenty of time. (looks L.) 
Harold! The lamp! 

Harotp. You told me to put it on the stand. 

Matitpa. I didn’t tell you to move the stand. 
Put it by the window. Am I explicit? Put it by 
the window! 

Harotp. Yes, Auntie. (HAROLD goes L. rear, 
puts lamp on floor there, lifts the stand back to its 
first position by window, and puts plant back on 
tt. As he finishes, MaTiLDA looks t.) 

Matiitpa. Harold! Why don’t you do as I say? 
Harotp. You said to put the stand by the win- 

ow. 

Matitpa. I did. Now leave the stand where it 
is, and put the lamp on it! 

Harotp. I'll do just as you say, Auntie. 
(HaRoLp goes L. rear, picks up the lamp, takes it to 
stand, and puts it down on stand, so that the plant ts 
between it and window; the plant’s thick leaves 
hiding its light) 

MatTILpA. (reading paper) Another terrible 
automobile accident! Car turned turtle. Man killed 
on the spot. The victim not identified. (looks t.) 
Why have you left that plant there? 

Harotp. The plant needs the air more than the 
lamp does, Auntie. 

Matitpa. Remove the plant. Leave the lamp. 
Leave the stand. Am I clear? 

Harovp. Perfectly. (MatTiLpa looks at paper. 
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Haroip removes plant and as he does so, he blows 
out the lamp. Puts plant on floor. Aside) Bill 
shan’t be torn to pieces, if I can help it. 

Matitpa. The car caught fire and burned up. 
(looks t.) Harold, the lamp’s gone out! 

Harotp. So it has! The draught from the win- 
dow must have been too much for it. 

Matitpa. Close the window. Bring the lamp 
here. I'll re-light it. 

Harotp. I wouldn’t waste any more oil if I 
were you, Annie. Mrs. Terret must have seen the 
light. (closes window) 

Matitpa. Bring me the lamp! 

Harotp. I was just going to. (takes it up re- 
luctantly, and crosses to center table with 1t) 

Matitpa. I am a woman of my word. I told 
Mrs. Terret I would show a red light from the win- 
dow. I will show it. (she re-lights lamp. As she 
does so, HaRoLp, making sure she isn’t watching 
him, crosses L., and pulls down the green window- 
shade) 

Matitpa. There! Please re-place the lamp on 
the stand, Harold. 

Harotp. (cheerful) And leave the stand where 
it is! Yes, Auntie. (takes the lump and puts it 
on stand by window) Will the automobile recover? 
I mean will the man be repaired? 

MatTitpa, You’re nervous, Harold. A case of 
too much cigarette-smoking! I see it plainly. 

Harotp. I wish I could see a case of cigarettes 
plainly! 


(ALICE enters R. Wears a jeweled necklace and a 


diamond ring, Stops im surprise, then shows 
alarm.) 


Attce. That lamp! 
HaroLpD and MatTitpa. Alice! 
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Autce, Who put that lamp there? Take it away! 
(hurries L.) 

MatTitpa. Are you out of your senses? 

ALICE. (relieved) Oh, it’s all right. The 
shade’s down. 

Harotp, Sh! Don’t tell her. 

MatTitpaA. The window-shade down? Who 
pulled it down? MHarold, put ui that window- 
shade! 

Auice. I[’ll put it up, Auntie. (ALIcE blows 
out lamp, and runs up the window-shade) 

MaTILpA. (not observing) It’s — signal for 
Mrs. Terret to put the tea-water on to boil, Why 
aren’t you in bed, Alice? 

AuicE. JI thought you’d gone. I mean I heard 
voices down here. I came down to investigate. 

MatTiILtpa. (starts) Where did you get that 
necklace? That cing? 

AuiceE. (confused) I—I was just trying them 
on. 
MatTILpA. They are presents from Mr. Clarke? 
Mr. Clarke gave them to you? 

ALice.~ Yes, he ‘did: 

MatiLpA. He dared! I will return them to him. 
Give them to me at crce. 

Atice. No, no, Auntie. 

Matitpa. At once! (ALICE removes the neck- 
lace and rings slowly and gives them to MaTILDA) 
How could you consent to receive such presents 
from a lawyer without clients? Um! They look 
real. But that’s neither here nor there. (lays 
them on table and looks t.) Who put out that 
lamp? Don’t answer me. Things have come to a 
pretty pass when I can’t light a lamp in my own 
house. Do you object to my taking a cup of tea 
with Mrs. Terret, Alice? Do you, Harold? Don’t 
answer me. Not a word. Bring me the lamp, I'll 
light it once more—for good luck. 
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Auice. Good luck? 
Harcip. Good Lord! 


(Avice and Harotp hurry to the stand together: 
Atice takes up the lamp: they speak low to 
one another.) 


Atce. When I cross the room with the lamp, 
trip me up. 

Harotp. Trip you u 

Auicr. Yes, so I'll et and break the globe. 

Harorv. Fire! 

Matitpa. I 2m waiting for the amp, Alice. 

ALICE, Coming. Auntic. It’s so fragilc, I have 
to handie it carefuily. (ALICE starts cente: with 
lan.p. Harotp hur-ter chead of ne., puts cus his 
foot. /\uicm trips on t ind fade. The lainp slips 
from her hands, and the red globe breaks in frag- 
ments’ 

Matipa. Alice Deering! 

Auice, (ricirg) Tt’s Harold’: fault. 

HaroD. (with mock anger) Why didn’t you 
watch where you ‘vere gcing? 

Atice. Why will you have such big feet? 

Harotp. Whose big feet? 

Matitpa. Children, children, don’t quarrel. It’s 
a small matter, after all. 

Harorp. (pics up lamp and puts it on table) 
I’m glad you ‘ake i. sensibly, Aunt Matilda. 

Matitpa, Why shouldn’t 7? 

ALICE, (@side to HaroLtp) You're a dear! 

HAROLD, (aside to ALICE) That was good 
luck, eh? 

ALICE. Good-night, Auntie, I’m off to rest this 
time. Hurry over to Mrs. Terret’s. Good-night. 
(ALICE runs ut R.) 

Harotp. I'll go see if my supper’s ready. I’m 
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glad you take it sensibly, Aunt Matilda. (Haroip 
exits rear) ; 

Matitpa. Why shouldn’t I take it sensibly— 
when with the lamp there came a half dozen extra 
globes! (MATILDA goes up to closet rear R., opens it, 
takes out a second red globe, comes down center, 
lights lamp, puts on the new globe, carries the 
lighted lamp L., and puts it on stand; moving the 
stand closer still to window. Then she seats her- 
self L. of center-table) 

MatILpa. Now to give the tea-water time to 
boil. (she takes up the newspaper and begins te 
read tt) 


CURTAIN. 


ACT II. 
Scene:—The same. Five minutes later. 


DISCOVERED :—Matitpa seated as at end of 
ActI. The red lamp still burning by the win- 
dow. <As the curtain ascends the door-bell 
is heard ringing off stage, loud and long. Ma- 
TILDA lays down the paper and looks up.) 


Matitpa. The door-bell! Who can that be? 
(ALICE enters R., in a white evening dress. She 
stops short with a cry as she sees her Aunt and 
the lamp.) 
Auice, Aunt Matilda! The signal! 


(ANNIE is seen passing the door rear, on her way 
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to answer the door-bell. Atice runs rear and 
stops her, as MATILDA rises slowly in surprise.) 


Autce. Annie, Annie! Don’t go to the door! 
Don’t answer the bell! Annie! 


(AttcE brings ANNIE down into the room.) 


Annie. It’s Mr. Clarke! Saints be with us! 
What’ll happen now? 

Matitpa. Mr. Clarke! So, Alice Deering, you 
were expecting Mr. Clarke! You have changed 
your dress to receive him! You had no intention 
of going to bed! 

Autce. Oh, why didn’t I remember the lamp had 
an extra globe! 

MatitpA. Ah! The red-lamp was a signal to 
bring Mr. Clarke to the house! You meant to put 
it in the window after I had gone! (door-bell rings 
off stage a second time) So Mr. Clarke is at the 
door! 

AutcE. Don’t blame Archie, Aunt Matilda, it’s 
all my fault. I asked him to call. I’m to blame. 

MatTILpDA. Return to your room, Alice. I’ll save 
my remarks for Mr. Clarke, 

ALIcE. Poor Archie! 

MarTILpA. See that Miss Alice goes to her room, 
Annie. J will answer the bell myself. Harold said 
that lamp brought good luck. Well, this is a piece 
of good luck! 


(MaTILDA exits rear.) 


Anntg. There, there, Miss Alice, perhaps 
things’ll come out all right yet. 

Avice. Right? How can they? Hark! She’s 
opened the front door. (puts her hands over her 
ears) I’m afraid to listen! 
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ANNIE. Come to your room, Miss Alice: I'll 
wager the lawyer-boy is a match for her. 


(ALIcE exits R., followed off by ANNIE. MatiItpa 
enters rear, followed m by Bit~t WortH, 
dazed.) 


Mati.pa. (talking as she enters) Don’t attempt 
to defend yourself, Mr. Clarke. You arranged fot 
a clandestine meeting here this evening. Why, your 
very clothes condemn you; they show you meant 
to disguise yourself. (BILL tries to speak; she ges- 
tures him to be silent) Didn’t you wait for that 
red light in the window before ringing the bell? 
Wasn’t that the signal to let you know I had left 
the house? 

BIL. Yes, it was; but 

Matitpa. Not another word. You admit your 
identity—you confess your guilt! Be seated, please: 
I have a few words I wish to say to you. Sit down! 

Bint. (meek) Yes’m. (sits) 

MatiLpA. Kindly allow me to do the talking. 
You have disregarded my wishes, my commands 
by coming here, but now that you are here, | will 
tell you exactly what I think of you. 

BILL. (rises) Just a minute 

Matitpa. Be seated! 

Bits. Yés'’meni(sits:) 

Matitpa. I know what you want to say. That 
you have a rich Uncle. 

Birt. Have I? 

MatTitpa. But he may live for twenty years 
yet, and it’s not certain he’ll leave you his money 
when he does die. 

Birr. Isn'tits 

Matitpa. No, it isn’t. There’s no use discuss- 
ing it. Before I say anything further, I wish to 
give you this ring. (takes ring from table and holds 
st out to BILL) 
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Birt. I can’t take that! t 

Maritpa. You must take it. I insist. My niece 
has no further use for it. 

Bitzi. Hasn’t she? 

Matitpa. None whatever. She wishes you to 
take it. 

Birt. That’s real kind of her. I always like to 
oblige a lady. (takes ring and admires it) It’s a 
beaut ! 

Matitpa. You will also take this necklace 
(holds necklace towards him) 

Britt. Hasn’t your niece any use for the neck- 
lace either? 

Matitpa. No use at all. 

Birt. No, no, I can’t take the necklace too. 

Matitpa. You must take it. You have no choice 
in the matter. I won't listen to a refusal. 

Birt. Well, if you put it that way! (takes neck- 
lace and admires it) Just look at them sparklers! 
(puts ring and necklace in pocket) Is there any- 
thing else your niece wants to get rid of? 

Matitpa. Not that I know of. 

Britt. Where’s Harold? 

Matitpa. What do you want of my nephew? 

Birt. He was going to give me somethin’, 

Matitpa. Money? My nephew owes yov 
money? How much has he borrowed from you? 
Don’t explain. Merely mention the amount. 
(opens reticule, takes out fountain-pen and check- 
book. Butt ts unable to get a word in) There’s 
no use wasting words over the matter. I will 
make out a check for the entire amount. You 
shall have no excuse to return to this house. Is it 
twenty dollars-—thirty—fifty—a hundred? 

Birt. If you'll let me speak 

MatTitpa. (fiercely) How much? 

Birr. Oh, make it a hundred—I don’t care! 

MaTILDA. (writing) Payable to—— 

Birt. Make that payable to Bearer, will you? 
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Matitpa. Certainly. I have no wish to write 
our name. (tears out check and hands it to Bry) 
t’s useless to talk to you, I see that. I will merely 

state that of all the presumptious, interfering, un- 
principled men I ever met, you are the poorest 
specimen among the lot. You know the way out. 
Leave at once. If you ever return here I shall in. 
voke the aid of the police. 


(MatTILpA exits R.) 


Birt. Acentury! (blows check dry and pockets 
it) It’s the lamp that done it! What next, I won- 
der? 


(ANNIE enters R.: stops in surprise.) 


Awnte. Is it a ghost I’m seein’ ? Is it the ghost 
of Bill Worth? 

Birt. Annie! Annie O’Shane! 

Annie. Is it really you, Bill? 

Birt. Is it? (takes her hands) This is all be- 
cause of the lamp. It’s workin’ over-time. You 
never got married, did you, Annie? 

Annie. Not a bit of it. You never got eat up 
by the naygars, did you, Bill? 

Britt. Do I look it? I’ve seen the world, girl, 
and I’ve quit travellin’. I’m goin’ to settle down 
now. That is, if I can get a nice girl I know to 
settle down with me. 

Annie. Well, I’m not at all sure you can. 

BILL. (takes necklace from pocket) How'd you 
like to wear this pretty necklace, Annie? 

AnnieE. Holy Saints! It’s fit for a Duchess! 
It’s too fine for me, Bill. (clasps necklace about 
her neck) 

Bitt. (showing ANNIE the check) How'd you 
like to help me spend this check, Annie? (reads) 
“Pay to Bearer—one hundred dollars.” 
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Annie. Mother of Hiven! Did you come by 
these honest, Bill? 

Bitt. Fair and honest. 

Annie. If you really and truly mean to settle 
down, Bill Worth, I guess you can get that girl to 
take you! 

Britt. Done! (takes ring from pocket) You're 
engaged to me, Annie O’Shane, and here’s the ring 
to make it bindin’. (puts it on her finger) 

Annie. Bindin’ it is. (admires ring) A real 
diamond! Just see the glitter of it! 

Britt. I'll never live to marry you, Annie, if I 
don’t get somethin’ to eat pretty quick. I’m starvin’ 
to death. 

ANnNrz, Starvin’, are you? Come right along 
into the kitchen, Bill, and I’ll feed you up. Unless 
you've spoiled your taste for cold pork and pump- 
rin pie with your eatin’ of peppery naygar foods. 

Birt. Cold pork and pumpkin pie! Gee—it 
jounds like the food they feed the angels on. Lead 
the way, Annie. 

ANNIE. Come along, Bill. (admires ring) Just 
look at the sparkle of it! 


(ANNIE and BILt exit rear. MATILDA enters R.) 


Matiytpa. There! I’ve told Alice I gave Mr. 
Clarke the jewels, and that he agreed never to return 


its (door-bell rings off stage) Who can that 
Gis 


(Haro_p enters rear, carrying a tray of food, pork, 
pie, etc. He stops in the door-way as he sees 
MATILDA. ) 


Harotp. Aunt Matilda! I thought you’d gone! 

Matitpa. Don’t block the door-way, Harold, I 
Ka to answer the door-bell Annie is evidently 
usy. 
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Harorp. I'll do it. Let me answer the bell. 
(comes down and puts tray on table) Wait, Aunt 
Matilda. (as she goes up to door rear) It’s a 
friend of mine. I'll have to confess. It’s a man 
I befriended—Billy Worth. He’s a rough sort, but 
he was hungry, half starving. I told him if he’d 
come to the house I’d give him something to eat. 
He’s out of a job. We need a gardener, don’t we? 

Matitpa. It’s not right to ask rough characters 
to the house, Harold; but your kind heart does 
you credit. I’ll admit this man, William Worth, 
and see if his story is true. 


(MaTILDA exits rear.) 


Haroitp. Now, if Billy only behaves himself 
and doesn’t talk about South America, it’ll be all 
right. (crosses L.) Here they come. 


(Matitpa enters rear, followed by ARCHIE 
CLARKE, who has his ulster buttoned over his 
dress-suit.) 


Martitpa. I understand you are looking for a 
position as gardener. What experience have you 
had in this line? (crosses R. and sits on couch) 

Haroitp. (starts and speaks low) Archie 
Clarke! 

CiaRKE. (low) Who put that lamp in the win- 
dow? 

Haroitp. (low) What are you doing here? 

CLARKE. That lamp—a signal from your sister! 

Harotp. Good Lord! Auntie thinks you’re a 
gardener. Let her think so or you'll never get out 
of this house alive. (as CLARKE opens his ulster 
showing dress-suit) Don’t let her see your clothes! 
(CLARKE re-buttons ulster) 

Matitpa. Where were you last employed, 
William? 
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CLarKE. William? Er—why—I—I was em- 
ployed by the Duke of Salisbury, Madam. 

Matirpa. By the Duke of Salisbury! Splendid! 
Take oif your coat and make yourself comfortable. 

Crarke. I can’t. I—I don’t care to have you see 
my clothes. 

Matitpa. Poor fellow—are they as ragged as all 
that? How did you come to lose your place with 
the Duke? 

CiarKE. You see it was this way. The Duke 
wanted me to plant Jack-in-the-pulpits among the 
Black-eyed-Susans. “I can’t do it, Duke,” I said, 
“T can’t mix up the Jacks and the Susans like that: 
it’s too scandalous.” 

Matitpa. Quite right! 

CiarKE. He persisted. I refused. He gave me 
the choice of doing as he wished or leaving his em- 
ploy. Could I submit to such an outrageous pro- 
ceeding? I could not. I left his employ. 

Matitpa. Um! Have you references? 

Crarke. References? Er—ah—un/sortunately I 
left them at home. 

Matitpa. Where is your home? 

CLARKE. My home? Why it’s—it’s—(scowls at 
Harotp) Where is it? 

Haroitp. Don’t excite Bill, Auntie; he’s nervous, 
weak, 

Matitpa. Of course, he’s half starved, —I for- 
got. (fo CLarKE) Harold told me you were hun- 
gry. Sit right down at the table and help yourself. 
Don’t hesitate, don’t be backward,—eat everything ! 

Harotp. Go to it, William. (aside) Eat, or 
she'll find you're a fraud. 

CLaRKE. (aside) I’ve just finished my dinner! 

Matitpa. Come—aren't you really hungry? 

CiarKe. Hungry’s not the word for it, Madam! 
(sits at table, takes up knife and fork, cuts a piece 
of meat, looks about helplessly) 
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Matitpa. It’s always a pleasure to sce a hungry 
man satisfy his appetite. 


(CiarKe groans and puts the meat in his mouth. 
Haxzowp grins. Watched by Matitpa, CLARKE 
4s forced to continue cating.) 


Matipa. I will consider employing you, 
William. My niece has charge of the garden, how- 
ever. I will ask her to question you concerning 
your knowledge of bulbs and flowers. 

CrazKe. Splendid! (as Matirpa looks at him 
sharply) This supper, I mean: it’s splendid. 

ATILDA. I’m glad you like it. Why don’t you 
eat the pie? Don’t be bashful about it: let us see 
you enjoy the pie. + 

Hazotp. Yes, let us see you enjoy the pie, 

William. 


(Crazxe frowns at Haxzorp, looks at Mariza, 
takes the piece of pie up in is hand, and hest- 
tates.) 


Crake. (to Maimpa) Will your niece see 
me this evening? 

Matitpa. Yes, as soon as you finish your supper. 

Crazxe. Then it’s worth it! (crams the pie 
into his mouth, gulps and bolts it as quickly as pos- 
sible. Coughs. Uasorn slaps him on the back. 
MATILDA goes 2.) : 

Matupa. I'll see if my niece is still up. 


(MatTILDA exits 2%.) 


Cragxe. (angry) You're a nice one to make 
me eat all that cold stuff! But if I see Alice I 
won't complain. (starts at a thought) Suppose 
Alice gives me away! 

Hazotw. Whew! I never thought of that. Don’t 
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let her see your face at first. Look out of the win 
dow—admire the glorious heavens! 


(CLarKE nods, crosses L., and looks from window 
as MaTILpA enters R., followed by AticE. Ma- 
TILDA crosses center. HAROLD crosses quickly 
k., to ALICE.) 


Matitpa. This man was last in the employ of 
the Duke of Salisbury, Alice. That is in his favor. 
My niece is here to question you, William. } 

Harotp. (low to AticE) Don’t jump—it’s 
Archie. 


(CiarKE faces her. Atice starts, but controls her- 
self.) 


Autce. Be seated, please: we have a good deal 
to talk about. 

CLARKE. Yes, we have. 

MaTILpA. One moment! If there’s anything 
that bores me stiff, it’s bulbs and flowers. Mrs. 
Terret will wonder what has become of me. I'll 
excuse myself and go over to Mrs. Terret’s, Alice. 
Harold, if this gardener is satisfactory, arrange for 
his return in the morning. 

* Harotp. Yes, Auntie; I’m sure Alice will keep 
im. 

Matitpa. Employed by the Duke of Salisbury! 
It will be something to boast of! But the tea must 
be done by this time. 


(MartILpa exits rear.) 


CrarKE. Alice 
Harotp. Sh! 


(The three stand listening: a door heard closing, 
off.) 
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Harotp. She’s gone! (as CLARKE and ALICE 
meet center, and take hands) Wait a minute! 
(HaroLp runs L., and pulls down window-shade) 
Now go ahead! 

Avice. How can you be so silly, Harold? 

CLARKE. Don’t make a fool of yourself, Harold. 

HAROLD. (grins) Want another piece of pie? 
(as CiarK frowns) What’s become of Bill 
Worth, that’s what I want to know. 

CLARKE. Go sit on the front steps and watch 
for him. 

Harotp. Two’s acompany, eh? Yes, I’ll go out 
and look for Bill. (goes up to door rear, turns 
and imitates MatiLpa’s voice) “Let us see you 
enjoy the pie, William.” 


(CrarKE shakes his fist at Harotp. Harortp 
laughs and exits rear. CLARKE slips off his 
overcoat.) 


CLARKE. (as they sit on couch x, front) Alice, 
are you going to let your Aunt stand between us 
forever? Don’t you care enough for me to brave 
her anger? 

Auice. Archie, isn’t your Uncle ever going to 
die? 

CiarKE. I don’t believe so. He’s off on an 
automobile trip now. There’s no use counting on 
the old Miser’s money. My practice is picking up, 
Alice: we’ll have to economize, but we won’t starve. 

Auice. It’s Auntie who cares about the money. 
I think living in a flat will be fun. 

CrarKe. Then let’s defy your Aunt, and elope. 

Auice. Archie! 

CrarKe. Now,—to-night. Why not? It’s the 
only way we'll ever get ahead of your Aunt. 

Axice. Are you sure there’s no one else you 
care for? 

CragKe. Of course there’s no one else. 
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Arice. I'll do it! It'll serve Aunt Matilda right. 

Ciarke. Good for you! We can catch the 9: 42, 
(looks at watch) There’s no time to waste. 

Auice. (as they rise) Tl call Annie to help me 
pack some clothes. (up and calls off) Annie, 
Annie! 

Crarke. I'll get Harold to help us. (calls off) 
Oh, Harold! 


(CLARKE exits rear.) 


Auice. (calling) Annie, Annie! (as ANNIE 
yuns in rear) Help me pack my suit-case, Annie. 
(starts) Where did you get that necklace—that 
ring ? 

Anntg. Sure, ain’t they the lovely things, Miss 
Alice? A gentleman friend gave them to me. 
Think of it, Miss Alice, he loves me! 

Atice. Oh! I wouldn’t have believed it pos- 
sible! (sobs) Archie—Archie! (CLARKE enters 
rear. A ice turns on him) Tl not elope with 
you, after all. I wouldn’t have believed it of you, 
Archie Clark! Thank goodness, I’ve found yeu 
out in time! 

CLaRKE. Found me cut? (to ANNIE) What’s 
happened? (sees jewels) What are you wearing 
that necklace for? That ring? (to Atice) So 
this is all you care for my presents—you give them 
to your maid! 

ALICE. (angry) I give them to her? You gave 
them to her! 

CiarKE. I did nothing of the sort! 

AuicE. Who did give them to you, Annie? 


(Britt WortH and Harotp enter rear.) 
Birt. I did. The old lady made me take ’em. 


Harotp. Aunt Matilda thought Bill was you, 
Archie. (to ALicE) Don’t you see, Alice? 
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ANNIE. (as ALIcE nods) It’s all . mi cake, 
Miss Alice. (removes jewels) These are too fine 
for the likes of me. (hands A.ice the jewels) It’s 
Bill himself I’ve got back from the naygars, Miss 
Alice, and that’s enough. 

CLARKE. Alice—will you go with me now? 

Autce. Archie, forgive me. Yes, I’ve got my 
courage up,—I’ll go with you. We'll elope before 
Auntie gets back. Come Annie, help me with my 
things—hurry. 


(ALICE runs out R.) 
Annie. An elopement, is it? Saints Alive! 
(ANNIE exits R.) 


CrarKE. Here, help me into my coat. (BILL 
and Harrop help him on with his ulster) Alice 
and I can catch the 9: 42 to the city, cross over to 
Jersey, knock up a Justice of the Peace, and be 
married by eleven o’clock. Keep your Aunt here 
till eleven o’clock, Harold. You can do it one 
way or another. Then break the news to her 
gently that I’m her nephew-in-law. 

Haroip. Gently! I might as well try to explode 
a stick of dynamite gently! 


(ALICE runs in R., with hat and cloak on. ANNIE 
follows her, carrying a sutt-case.) 


Auice. I’m all ready, Archie. 

CrarKE. We'll just have time to catch the 9: 42. 
(he takes suit-case from ANNIE) Come along! 

(CLARKE and ALIcE go up towards door rear.) 


Annie. (tearful) Oh, Miss Alice, I can’t help 
cryin’. 
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Brit. Good luck, folks. 
Haroip. Bless you, my children, bless you! 


(As CiarkE and ALIcE start off rear, MaTILDA’s 
voice 1s heard off stage.) 


Matitpa. Alice! Harold! Where are you? 
(They all stand transfixed for a moment.) 


Harotp. Aunt Matilda—she’s back! 

AuiceE. (tearful) Oh, Archie, she’ll never let 
me see you again. 

Birt. The window! Go out by the window. 
(runs L., raises shade and opens window) 

CLARKE. Yes—we’ll make a get-away by the 
window! 


(Crarke and Atice hurry L. to window.) 


ALIcE. Go out in the hall and stop her, Annie. 
ANNIE. Yes, Miss Alice. 


(ANNIE runs out rear. Harotp stands in door- 
way rear.) 


Haron. I'll hold the door-way! 

CLarKE. (throws suit-case out of window and 
starts to climb through) Can you make it, Alice? 

ALIcE. Can l? Watch me. 


(CLARKE drops from view. Attce climbs through 
window after him: Birr assisting. ALICE 
drops from view. Birt turns, as Matitpa 
enters rear, excited. Matitpa sees Bitz, and 
crosses to him with outstretched hands.) 


Matitpa. My dear Mr. Clarke! You haven’t 
gone—I’m so glad. Let me be the first to congratu- 
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late you! I’ve just heard the news at Mrs. Terret’s. 
Mrs. Terret told me. You will always be welcome 
under my roof. I’m delighted that you’ve found 
favor in the eyes of my niece. (shakes Bitt’s limp 
hand: Birt dazed) You haven’t heard? An auto- 
mobile accident—I read of it this evening—the 
victim has been identified as your Uncle. I con- 
gratulate you; I condole with you. He’s left you 
his entire fortune—a fabulous amount! I'll call 
Alice; you shall see Alice at once. Harold, make 
Mr. Clarke comfortable. (crosses R., calling off) 
Alice, dear! Alice! 


(MaTILDA exits R.) 


Harotp. What’s that? Archie’s Uncle dead? 
Archie worth a fortune? 

Birt. Look-a-here, what’s this all about, any- 
way? (ANNIE enters rear: BILL turns to her) The 
old woman say’s I’m worth a fortune, Annie. 

AnniE. A fortune! Oh, Bill! 


(ANNIE throws her arms about Biu’s neck. Ma- 
TILDA enters R., sees them, and shrieks.) 


Matitpa. Annie! In the arms of Mr. Clarke! 
(to Bit) Is this your devotion to my niece, sir? 
(to ANNIE) How dare you put your arms about 
Mr. Clarke’s neck? Don’t attempt to explain. Oh, 
poor Alice! Poor Alice! Harold, where is your 
sister ? what’s become of Alice? 

Harotp. Brace up, Auntie: Alice has just eloped 
with the gardener! 

Matitpa. Eloped with the gardener! (sinks 
sebbing on couch) Oh, this is too much! Just 
when a fortune was at hand! Oh!—Oh!—Oh!— 
My salts! The gardener! I shall never recover 
from this blow. 

Harotp. (Runs to window i.) I'll call them 
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back. Lend a voice, Annie. It’s all right now. 
(makes a trumpet with his hands and calls from 
window) Alice—Archie! Come back! : 
ANNIE. (calling from window) Miss Alice— 
Mr. Clarke! : 
Bit. (calling from window) Miss Deering— 
Mr. Clarke! 
Tue Tyree. Mr: Clarke—come back! 


(MATILDA sits erect in amazement.) 


Matitpa. (aside) Mr. Clarke? Then who is— 
(looks at Bitu, dazed) : 
Harotp. They’ve heard. They’re coming. 


(The three turn from window. MArtILpaA rises.) 


Matitpa. Who is this man? 

Annig. A gentleman friend of mine, Miss 
Deering. 

Harotp. It’s Bill Worth, the man who was 
hungry and looking for a job. I’m sorry we 
tricked you, Auntie. 

MatTitpa. Tricked me? Nothing of the sort. 
Nonsense. I knew it all the time. Don’t think you 
deceived me. Don’t ask me to explain. 

Annie. If you want me to stay on here, Miss 
Deering, you'll have to give Bill a job here, too. 

MarILpa. (to Bit.) I was merely testing your 
honesty: I’m satisfied to try you as a gardener. 


(Atice and CLaRKE enter rear.) 


Avice. What’s the matter, Harold;—Aunt 
Matilda! 

Matitpa. My dear children, Harold called you 
back to receive your old Aunt’s blessing. 

ALICE. (amazed) Your—what? 
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Cuarxe. Your blessing? 

Matiipa. Certainly. And to break a glad, er— 
a sad, piece of news to you, Mr. Clarke. Your 
Uncle was killed in an automobile accident. He 
has left you his entire fortune. 

CLaRKE. At last! 

Avice. Aunt Matilda—you do like Archie? 

Matiipa. I think he’s a splendid fellow, Alice. 
I’ve admired him from the first. Oh, I pretended 
to think you were the gardener, Mr. Clarke, to test 
your affection for Alice. I am convinced that you 
love her. 

CiarKE. Alice! (takes her hands) 

Biy. (takes check from pocket) I guess this 
check don’t belong to me, Miss Deerin’. 

Matiipa. Of course it does. Keep it—and keep 
silence! 

Bru. I'll keep both! 

Annie. It’s a bargain, Miss Deering. (Bmx 
nods: he gives ANNIE the check. She takes his 
hands) 

Haroitp. Hold on—where do I come in? 

Matitpa. As soon as your sister is married, 
Harold, I will take you on a cruise to South 
America. 

Harotp. Bully for you, Aunt Matilda! (to 
Axice and CLarKE) Get married quick, will you? 

CrarKF. Yes, we will—(to ALice, as she holds 
up a finger)—for Harold’s sake! 

Bit. (as Haroip shakes Matitpa’s hands grates 
fully) It’s the good-luck lamp that done this— 
every bit of it! 


CURTAIN. 
POSITIONS AT CURTAIN. 


g. Atice. 3. Matmpa. 5. ANNIE, 
@. CLARKE. 4. HaroLp. 6. Br. 


EOE AOE SOE SOE OEE SOE ESS 


SAMUEL FRENCH has: 
AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE COMEDIES 


ABSURD PERSON SINGULAR — ACCOMMODATIONS 
— ANGEL ON MY SHOULDER — BAREFOOT IN THE 
PARK — A BEDFULL OF FOREIGNERS —- BEDROOM-— 
FARCE — BUTTERFLIES ARE FREE» — CACTUS 
FLOWER — CALIFORNIA SUITE —- CHAMPAGNE 
COMPLEX — CHAPTER TWO —- CHARLIE’S AUNT - 
A COUPLA WHITE CHICKS — DON’T DRINK THE 
WATER — THE DREAM CRUST — FLING! — FOOLS - 
THE FOURPOSTER — THE GIN GAME — THE 
GINGERBREAD LADY - GOD’S FAVORITE 
THE GOOD DOCTOR — HERE LIES JEREMY TROY — 
I OUGHT TO BE IN PICTURES - THE IMPOSSIBLE 
YEARS — IN ONE BED... AND OUT THE OTHER: — 
IT HAD TO BE YOU —- KINDLING — THE LADY 
WHO CRIED FOX -— LOVE, SEX AND THE LR.S. —- 
LOVERS AND OTHER STRANGERS — LUNCH HOUR - 
THE MARRIAGE-GO-ROUND 


For descriptions of plays, consult our FREE Basic Catalogue of Plays. 
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CREE SESE SEES 


SAMUEL FRENCH has: 
AMERICA’S 
FAVORITE COMEDIES 


THE MIND WITH THE DIRTY MAN — MOVE OVER, 
MRS. MARKHAM — MURDER AT THE HOWARD 
JOHNSON’S —- MY DAUGHTER'S RATED “x” — 
MY HUSBAND’S WILD DESIRES ALMOST DROVE ME 
MAD — NATALIE NEEDS A NIGHTIE — NEVER 
GET SMART WITH AN ANGEL - NEVER TOO LATE — 
THE NORMAN CONQUESTS - NORMAN, IS THAT 
YOU? —- THE ODD COUPLE - THE OWL AND THE 
PUSSYCAT — PLAY IT AGAIN, SAM — PLAZA SUITE —- 
THE PRISONER OF 2ND AVENUE - P.S., YOUR 
CAT IS DEAD —- THE RAINMAKER —- ROMANTIC 
COMEDY - SAME TIME, NEXT YEAR - 
SAVE GRAND CENTRAL —- SEE HOW THEY RUN 
— SHRUNKEN HEADS - 6 RMS, RIV VU - 
THE SQUARE ROOT OF LOVE —- SUITEHEARTS - 
THE SUNSHINE BOYS — TEN NIGHTS IN A BARROOM 
— THERE’S A GIRL IN MY SOUP - 13 RUE DE 
L’AMOUR — A THOUSAND CLOWNS -—- TWO FOR 
THE SEASAW —- VANITIES — WALLY’S CAFE 


For descriptions of all plays, consult our FREE Basic Catalogue of 
Plays. 
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NEW ONE ACT TITLES 
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SAMUEL FRENCH, INC. 


AFTER THE FACT — BAR AND GER - BATBRAINS — 

A BENCH AT THE EDGE —- BOCAS - BOTTOMS UP, 

DONALD DUCK — THE DOUBLERS - FORBIDDEN 
COPY — A GALWAY GIRL —- HELLO, MA! - 

I DON’T KNOW WHERE YOU’RE COMING FROM AT 
ALL! —- LANDSCAPE WITH WAITRESS — LEAVIN’ 
CHEYENNE — LOST AND FOUND -— LUNCH OR 
SOMETHING — MD 20/20 — ME, TOO, THEN! - 

A MODEST PROPOSAL —- MOVIE OF THE MONTH - 
NAPOLEON’S DINNER - THE NEW GIRL - 
THE NEXT CONTESTANT — NOW THERE’S JUST 
THE THREE OF US — PASSING FANCY — PERIOD - 
ROOM FOR ONE WOMAN —- SEDUCTION DUET - 
SITTIN’ — SQUIRRELS —- SUNDANCE - THE 
TANGLED SNARL — THE THREE MILLION DOLLAR 
LUNCH - TWO PART HARMONY —- UNSEEN 
FRIENDS — VIVIEN — WORKING HER WAY DOWN 


For descriptions of plays, consult our FREE Basic Catalogue of Plays. 
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